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THE SECRETS OF GERMANY’S CAPTURED FOCKE-WULF “190” REVEALED. (TOP.) IN FLIGHT, WITH WING-SPAN ONLY 
34) FT,IT CARRIES FOUR CANNON AND TWO MACHINE-GUNS. (BELOW.) THE 14-CYLINDER 1000 H.P. AIR-COOLED ENGINE. 


The recent capture of a Focke-Wulf “ F.W.190" fighter by the R.A.F. was | said: “It is a first-class fighter, but now we've got it, we can see there's nothing 
recognised as a great stroke of luck. The German airman was forced down, and | extraordinary about it,”” a ‘well-thought-out design—and a few weaknesses.”’ 
by quick action prevented from destroying it Hitherto the Luftwaffe very Above and below 20,000 ft. it is not so good Its top speed is about 375 m.p.h 
coyly kept this type out of our reach, orders being to refuse combat when there at 18,000 ft., and at 4500 ft. only 326 m.p.h. It has four cannon and two machine 
was danger of capture. Now that it has been examined and flown, just how good is it ? guns, and almost everything is worked by electricity ‘It is not a war-winning 


Mr. Peter Masefield, the well-known expert, in a B.B.C. broadcast on August 10, aeroplane,"" he added.—~/ ower photograph, copyright “ The Acroplane.” 








Som British Army which fought under the Duke 

f York against Revolutionary France in 
Flanders ‘‘ swore terribly.’’ So did its successor in 
the Peninsula. So did its successor’s successor in 
the Crimea, and so—unless my memory plays false— 
did the Army which finished off Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Germany a quarter of a century ago, and whose 
robust shadows one to-day encounters, still occasion- 
ally swearing, in the Home Guard. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


After Dunkirk it was born again. The Army 
authorities were faced by a dual problem. They had 
for a second time to transform an untrained civilian 
population into a great fighting force. And they 


had to deal with an adversary who waged war not 
only against the body, but against the mind : whose 
first and most insidious weapon was the use of cor- 
roding ideas, weakening rumours, dividing suspicions 





And they all had something to swear ea 
about. They fought and bled and 
died, and endured sufferings—some of 
them imposed by the folly or neglect 
of their own countrymen—beyond the 
conception of the civilian popula- 
tion’s wildest nightmares. Their oaths 
were their soldiers’ commentary on Ss 
the ways of the world whose burdens ot 





whit) 

they shouldered. They formed a kind ey 4 

of Greek chorus of ironic blasphemy BEE as 
Weary 


to the tragedies of their age. 





The British soldier of to-day has ; 
much, too, to endure, and much, ee SRO 
too, on which to comment. But he RS? 
does so in a politer and, on the of. 
whole, a more constructive way than 
his forerunners. He is a_ better- ¢ 
educated and therefore more-civilised wi 
being. He is daily made aware that 
the world has blundered. But he is Me 
also aware that it will be up to him, 
if he survives, to put it right. It is hf 
no use merely cursing and swearing at 
it. For unless he does something , 
more about it than that, he knows — 
that his children will have one day to 
suffer as his own father’s children are 
suffering now. He must probe to 
the roots of the diseased trunk, 
discover what was wrong, and how 
it can be put right. In other words, 
he must learn to think. 


‘‘ Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do or die,”’ replies Colonel Blimp 
But the brave old man—now restored 
by the malice of the King’s enemies 
to his proper place in the scheme of 
things—forgets that the words were 
written of an army whose members 
formed only a minute fraction of the 
population, and a fraction which was 
never likely to be asked to take any 
substantial part in the future govern- 
ment of the country. Whereas, if all 
our talk about fighting for democracy 
means anything at all, it means that 
the citizen army of to-day is our Sov- 
ereign Lord the People of to-morrow. 
Hence the value of the new Army 
education, not only to beat the enemy, 
but to destroy his breeding-ground ; 
not only to scorch the earth, but to 
restore it. Army Education in Citizen- 
ship was born in the first aftermath of 
the 1918 armistice, when our then 
rulers, having beaten Germany, 
suddenly realised their further responsi- 
bility to the future. Unfortunately 
it was stillborn, for it was born too late. 
As adjutant of a unit at the time, I 
well remember the disfavour with which 
we regarded the scheme in the orderly 


for at a moment when men, in the over- 
whelming reaction of ‘‘ Cease Fire !”’ 
were mutinous against all fatigues. All that the citizen 
soldier wanted to do was to get out of the Army and 
back to Civvy Street as quickly as possible ; he was 
by that time in no mood to be taught, or to teach 
himself, the duties of citizenship. So the admirable 
scheme, which the late H. A. L. Fisher described 

‘the greatest invention since gunpowder,”’ came 
to little or nothing. It perished in the hectic rush 
of demobilisation and the long, starving years of 
post-war economy 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


condition of her people in all parts of the land.’ 















































** PROROGATION OF IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.” 
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“SALE OF HORSES AT TATTERSALL’S.” 


OF AUGUST 13, 1842. 


Quoting from “ The Illustrated London News” of 100 years ago: (top engraving) “ We cannot select a 
more favourable opportunity to place before our readers an illustration of that imposing ceremony, as it 
is performed in the House of Lords by our most gracious Queen in person..... 
present session will, 
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the last war, a soldier’s training was completed in the 
trenches ; the presence of the enemy and the imminence 
of battle kept boredom and inertia at bay. But in 
1940 these conditions for tempering the soldier’s steel 
no longer prevailed. The enemy was on the other side 
of the Channel, and, after the Battle of Britain, seemed 
likely to remain there. It was as difficult for Britain 
to invade the Continent as it was for Hitler to invade 
Britain. The major part of the British 
Army was destined for many weary 
months, and perhaps years, to waiting 
in camp and barracks until the Navy 
and Air Force had won such absolute 
command of sea and sky as could make 
the storming of the western Continent 
a feasible military operation. 


es 








A\\ To solve the problem of mental 
\ corrosion and to sharpen the soldier’s 
mind and power of initiative in prepara- 
tion for blitzkrieg, the Army authorities 
evolved a system of education as 
j revolutionary to the mind of the school- 
i, master as to that of Colonel Blimp. 
i Faced by the fact that the peacetime 
as 4 Adult Educational Services of the 
? country were, with the best will in the 
world, unable to supply more than a 
fraction of the demand, they adapted 
rf the military machine to the require- 
a ments of the study-circle and the 
if forum. They turned every platoon 
q Y into a school of citizenship. To the 
civilian the word A.B.C.A. still means 
nothing ; to the soldier in less than 
a year it has become a_ household 
word. Once a week, as a recognised 
part of military training, the platoon, 
squadron or site goes into educational 
session. The Army is, as it were, in 
Parliament. The officer takes the chair 
and, after a few preliminary questions, 
talks, simply and factually, for per- 
haps twenty minutes. He makes no 
attempt to dictate or dominate: but 
merely puts his unit “‘ in the picture ”’ 
of the basic facts of some aspect of 
the war or national life on which he 
has previously been briefed by one of 
the expert Bulletins issued weekly by 
the A.B.C.A., or, to give it its formal 
title, the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs. The important business is the 
discussion to which the talk is merely 
a preliminary. This the officer has to 
evoke, guide and control, seeing that 
all his men have a chance to express 
their views and reveal their talents. 
He plays, in fact, something of the 
historic rdle of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


The implications of this experiment 
in democracy are almost impossible 
to estimate; in the writer's opinion 
to overestimate. But anyone who has 
seen A.B.C.A.—still in its infancy— 
at work, realises how immense are its 
educational possibilities. It is lifting 
democracy out of the remote, second- 
hand, delegated generalising of Party, 


he prorogation of the Press, Vested Interest and Trade 


a 
we hope, dismiss the peoole’s representatives to thoughts of something more than Union. -It is putting it back into 


establishment is conducted in the most gentlemanly manner. 


and hatreds. How effective such methods could be 
against a democratic army had just been shown in 
the case of France. If Britain was to survive, and 
freedom with it, the new Army would have to be as 
prepared against the fifth column of the mind as against 
the Panzer and the dive-bomber. 


The need and the magnitude of the task were 
intensified by the peculiar conditions under which 
the bulk of the Army had now to train and live. In 





rural pleasure and pastime, so that their recall to duty may become ominous of the improvement of the , 
Speaking of Tattersall’s (bottom engraving), our writer the realm of ascertained fact and 
room : an extra fatigue to be accounted says: “ Tattersall’s gives a tone to the sporting world in the same way that the transactions on the reason 
Royal Exchange influence the mercantile part of society... . . Everything connected with this splendid ; 


By making the small unit the 
basis of democratic discussion and 
judgment, the Army is evolving a habit 
and an institution which may contribute as much or 
more to the post-war world as to victory. It may be 
re-creating a basis for a real self-governing community, 
in which Parliament and Press will be in living touch 
with an informed public opinion. Indeed, it would be 
hard to conceive any better antidote to the plain man’s 
corroding sense—the Fascist’s eternal opportunity—of 
being swindled, “doped” or got at,”’ which is 
the price modern society has too often to pay for 
the unwieldy size of the modern democratic unit 
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“WONDERFUL” 
25-POUNDER 
GUN-HOWITZER. 


THE 25-LB. DUAL - PURPOSE 
HIGH-VELOCITY GUN- 
HOWITZER IN ACTION IN NORTH 
AFRICA : (1) A GUN IN ITS GUN- 
PIT, CAMOUFLAGED WITH 
NETTING ; (2) THE GUN RECOIL- 
ING, AFTER FIRING ; (3) PUSH- 
ING A GUN INTO A FORWARD 
POSITION ; (4) THE GUN ABOUT 
TO FIRE, SEEN FROM THE 
REAR; (5) THE CREW STAND 
BY AS THE GUNNER ADJUSTS 
HIS SIGHTS. 


R. ALAN MOOREHEAD, 

the war correspondent, 
describing the precision firing 
of the 25-pounder gun-howit- 
zer, said: ‘* Things have been 
done with that wonderful gun 
that should make the factory- 
worker at home really happy.” 
A gunner officer back from 
Libya recently called it ** the 
best field gun in the world,”’ 
and said that a high-explosive 
shell from a 25- pounder pierced 
a heavy German Mark IV. 
tank, -penetrated a_ second, 
and burst inside it. This dual- 
purpose gun fires a 25-Ib. shell, 
has a range of 17,000 yards as 
a high-velocity weapon, or, as 
a “how,” of 10,000 yards. 
The calibre of the British gun 
is 3°45 in., or 87°6 mm., and 
it has a complete circle of 
traverse, able to be swung in 
any direction in a few seconds. 
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YOUNG OFFICERS PLAN ATTACKS ON A BATTLE AREA IN 


Drawn BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEQI 


STUDYING A MODELLED BATTLEFRONT IN 


The fighting organisation and administrative details of an offensive campaign 
are, of course, the task of the General Staff, but the intricate details of actual 
fighting concern the lower Army denominations, such as platoons and sections, 
and are the individual responsibility of junior officers. Much attention is given 
to this in the up-to-date training of our soldiers, and special Junior Leaders’ Schools 
attached to each corps, where, after the stringent physical courses of the 





AN OPERATIONS ROOM OF A CORPS JUNIOR LEADERS 


| Divisional battle schools, young officers are sent to work out problems that 
may and will arise to their platoon or other formation in action. Seated 
round great tables representing various operational sectors in miniature, officers 
are first instructed as to what their battalions will be ordered to carry 
out, and they then work out the details of how they will operate their 
detachments in the given area. Weather conditions, ammunition supply. 
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MINIATURE—LEARNING TO PLACE TROOPS IN AN OFFENSIVE. 


AT A Corps OFFICERS’ SCHOOL. 
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SCHOOL. DETAILS OF INDIVIDUAL UNITS IN ACTION BEING CHECKED AND CRITICISED. 


instruction on either side, drawn from various battalions, ranging from Royal 
Marines to the new R.A.F. Regiment. An officer on the far side is reading out 
his instructions to his unit, while from the near side another asks for information 
At the head, on the extreme right, the Adjutant debates the 
problem before the class, while the table shows in relief contours, roads, 
railways, aerodromes, villages, and all points of an enemy air attack 


rations, minefields, bivouac, signalling, and medical service are all part of 
the details of what they will encounter. Having worked out their orders and 
arranged the details on paper, they discuss these results on the “ Battle Area"’ 
modelled on the table in front of the Adjutant and Staff of the School. Their on some point. 
plans are criticised and adapted to the general battle situations which may 
arise. Our drawing shows such a map-table,’ with the junior officers under 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS BY FLASHLIGHT REVEAL 

















LE TREPORT, ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF FRANCE, PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT BY R.A.F. FLASH- 
LIGHTS. THE PANORAMA IS COMPOSED OF SEVEN OVERLAPPING PHOTOGRAPHS, EACH EXPOSED BY 
A SEPARATE FLASH. 

















ROTTERDAM AFTER A SNOWFALL, PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT BY THE R.A.F. DURING 


REVEALING STREETS AND BUILDINGS AND A A BOMBING RAID. THE ARROWS POINT (1) TO FLAMES OF BURSTING BOMBS: 


GENOA PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT BY THE R.A.F., 
(2) BOMB-BURSTS ON RAILWAY LINES; (3) BOMB CRATERS. 


SMOKE-SCREEN BEING THROWN UP BY THE ITALIANS TO HIDE THE RAILWAY AND WHARVES. 


Aerial photography is no longer limited to the hours of daylight, and as the above by the camera-lens, together with a time period for the release of a number of 
examples show, excellent pictures can be taken at night by the Royal Air Force. flashlight bombs, many photographs may be taken one after the other. These 
The illumination for each photograph is provided by a newly developed flashlight photographs, when printed, will present a continuous line of the ground flown over, as 
bomb, which is timed to ignite at a predetermined distance below the aircraft. shown in the panorama reproduced above. Moreover, night photographs may be 
When the flash occurs, the light rays cause a photo-electric cell (installed in the taken to record the positions where our bombs fall on enemy targets. In this case, 
aeroplane near the camera) to release the camera-shutter, and thus an image of the the flashlight bomb is dropped several seconds after the release of the high-explosive 
ground below is recorded on the photographic film. By an ingenious method for bomb. The flashlight bomb is timed to ignite in mid-air at the moment when the 


calculating the ground-speed of the aeroplane, its height, the angle of view embraced H.-E. bomb bursts on the ground. 
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MILITARY INFORMATION, INCLUDING HITS BY R.A.F. BOMBS. 




















ENEMY-OCCUPIED TERRITORY IN NORTHERN FRANCE PHOTOGRAPHED AT NIGHT WHILE BEING BOMBED BY THE RA.F., SHOWING A BURSTING BOMB AND ITS FLASH 
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HUGE US. TRANSPORT ’PLANE CARRIES 
TROOPS, LIGHT ARTILLERY AND “JEEPS.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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“JEEPS” FILING INTO 
OF ITS RAPID TRANSPORT : 
LOAD. : 


TROOPS AND RECONNAISSANCE 
** COMMANDO” ’PLANE FOR A TRIAL 
CAPABILITIES UNDER FULL 


> A COLUMN 
A CURTISS 
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INFANTRYMEN OF THE U.S. ARMY MARCHING UP A RAMP INTO THE CABIN 
OF A “COMMANDO,” STATED TO RE THE LARGEST TWIN-ENGINED MILITARY 
"PLANE IN THE WORLD. 
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nce nneereeneens 
DWARFING ITS FIGHTER ESCORT, TAKES THE AIR 
IS STATED TO HAVE THE SPEED OF A FAST BOMBER. 





THE CURTISS ‘“‘ COMMANDO,” 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. IT 





ES 








SEATED IN THE “ COMMANDO” ‘PLANE. ® 
DELETED BY THE U.S. CENSORS. 


* THE TROOPS, 


CERTAIN 


WITH THEIR EQUIPMENT, 
INTERIOR DETAILS HAVE BEEN 


—— TN 
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"PLANE IS GIVEN 
AFTER DISEMBARKING. 


** COMMANDO ” 
AT ATTENTION 


SOME IDEA 
BY THIS 


OF THE 
PICTURE 


CAPACITY 
OF TROOPS 


OF THE CURTISS 
STANDING 
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U.S. MARINES DISEMBARKING FROM THEIR AIRCRAFT, WHICH HAS 


A 37°-MM. ANTI-TANK GUN (BEING UNLOADED) AND A MIDGET CAR. 


The rapid development in methods forced by the pace of warfare to-day has 
resulted in a general realisation of the urgent need to build heavy freight ‘planes 
for the carrying of troops and munitions to and from the field of battle. On 
July 31 it was revealed that a huge new twin-engined transport ‘plane, able to 
carry infantry, light artillery and “ Jeeps" for long distances at high speeds, 
is already in the United States. Pictures of this ‘plane, the 
25-ton Curtiss C-46 are reproduced above. other and 


mass production in 


* Commando,” Meanwhile, 


A A 
ALSO CARRIED Y ¥ THE WIDE 
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. » “ Pa) 
DOORS OF THE CURTISS COMMANDO” OPEN TO RECEIVE ONE WY 

, OF SEVERAL “ JEEPS”’ BEING DRIVEN UP THE SPECIAL RAMPS TO THE CABIN. 
heavier ‘planes are in production in the United States. “ The Illustrated London News,” 


in the issue of July 18 last, published a picture of the mammoth Glenn-Martin 
flying-boat ‘ Mars." Soon afterwards, Mr. Henry Kaiser announced that he could 
build 5,000 such ‘planes a year, and on August 7 Mr. Donald Nelson, U.S. Chief of 
War Production, stated that the War Production Board had approved the construction 
by Mr. Kaiser of 500 of them, subject to the satisfactory completion of an initial 
order for 100. 
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TRANSPORTING TANKS BY AIR: RAPID SUPPLIES FOR BATTLING ARMIES. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist G. H. Daves. 


TANK. CARRYING AIRCRAFT AS NOW USED BY 
THE RUSSIAN AIR FORCE. 
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SUGGESTED METHOD OF STOWING THE TANK INSIDE THE 
FUSELAGE OF THE IN| -Yo-8\ 90 


JUST SUFFICIENT 
WEIGHT TO 
ALLOW TANK 
TO BE DRIVEN 
INTO HOISTING 
POSITION. 


AIRBORNE IRONCLADS: HOW TANKS MAY BE DELIVERED TO ARMIES ON THE FIELD OF COMBAT. 


The vital importance of constant tank reinforcements for armies in the field has j discards wings and tail, and drives the tank into actio Another method is t 
been proved on both the North African and Russian fronts, and the principle } carry the armoured fighting vehicle inside a spec -ially poe all ed aircraft, and a most 
of flying them to the battlefront is constantly under consideration by all the interesting version of this has recently been outlined by Mr. Vincent Burnelli, a 
warring Powers. There are several methods by which tanks can be transported noted U.S. aircraft manufacturer, who envisages huge, four-engined ‘planes designed 
by air. The Russians, during their invasion of Bessarabia, were actually the first to carry tanks right up to the battlefront, and there to drop them at landing speeds 
to carry tanks by air in warfare. These were specially built light tanks, and were | for immediate action. The aircraft, on nearing its objective, would lower the 
slung to the fixed undercarriages of large, twin-engined bomber aircraft Experi tanks with their tracks speeded up to landing speed, so that on touching the ground 
ments have been made in Germany and elsewhere with glider tanks, but, so far they would dash straight into battle Whether this plan is or is not translated 
as is known, these have not yet made their appearance in warfare. One such into production, the fact remains that the transportation of tanks by air— even 


experiment incorporates the tank in the glider design, in which case, the pilot, the largest and heaviest, well able to take care of themselves—is no longer an 
from the tank- driver's seat, operates simple flying controls and, on landing, engineer's dream, but an accomplished fact. 
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GEN. STILWELL’S ARDUOUS TREK THROUGH BURMA’S JUNGLES TO ASSAM. 





































THE GENERAL, DESPITE HIS FIFTY-NINE YEARS, SHOWED 
PHYSICAL ENDURANCE EQUAL TO ANY. HE USUALLY 
CARRIED A TOMMY-GUN, AND IS SEEN HERE CLEANING IT. 
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GENERAL JOSEPH W. 
STILWELL, THE U.S. 
COMMANDER OF THE 
CHINESE ARMY IN 
BURMA, LEADING A 
COLUMN THROUGH 
THE STEAMY JUNGLE, 
AFTER THE RETREAT. 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
THE GENERAL AND A 
SMALL PARTY WERE 
MISSING. 


? FOR THE FIRST FIVE 
OR SIX DAYS THE 
PARTY SUFFERED 


ACUTELY FROM HUN- 
GER. THEN, LOCATED 
BY ‘PLANES, FOOD 
WAS DROPPED. HERE 
THE GENERAL IS 
CARRYING A SACK OF 
BULLY BEEF TO THE | ; THE JAPS DESTROYED THIS BRIDGE, BUT IT WAS REPAIRED, AND MAJOR- 

CAMP. Pom : GENERAL FRANKLIN SIBERT CROSSES THE RIVER AHEAD OF A “JEEP.” 





























St eee 


THE CHINDWIN RIVER WAS CROSSED, AND IN THIS DUG-OUT ARE SOLDIERS A REST PERIOD ON THE MARCH. GENERAL STILWELL ALLOWED TEN MINUTES 












AND NURSES. THE PARTY INCLUDED NINETEEN CHINESE AND BURMESE NURSES. REST EACH HOUR OF AN ARDUOUS MARCH THROUGH THE DENSE JUNGLI. 
After the separation of the British and Chinese forces in Upper Burma last April, | trek to Assam. For days they suffered acutely from hunger. Through jungle 
anxiety was felt as to the fate of General Stilwell, the U.S. Chief of Staff to and river in great heat, bitten by cruel insects, and ever in danger from the 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, who was in command of the Chinese Army in Burma. enemy, the General, cheerful and unperturbed, led the way, and in three weeks 
His position at Shwebo was desperate, and a British ‘plane was sent to fetch him. the party reached the Assam border. The nurses belonging to Dr. Segrave'’s American. 






Harper Memorial Hospital set a fine example of courage In Delhi the Genera! 
said: “ Our entire Burma campaign was fought blind. We had no air force." 





He flatly refused to leave his staff and some nineteen Chinese and Burmese | 
nurses. A little party of 200 set out through dense forests for a grim 150-mile 
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NEWS PICTURES FROM THE SOLOMONS, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 





WHERE AMERICAN TROOPS ARE FIGHTING: A NATIVE CANOE OFF TULAGI, IN THE BRITISH TROOPS CARRY OUT PRACTICE ASSAULT WITH LIVE AMMUNITION IN- EAST 
SOLOMON ISLANDS, SCENE OF LANDING OPERATIONS BY U.S. FORCES. ANGLIA: ONE OF SEVERAL DEMONSTRATIONS SEEN BY THE KING. 

A peaceful scene in an area that is now a raging battle-zone. Taking the Japanese by surprise, During an inspection of troops in the Eastern Command on August 7, the King watched this mock 

American forces opened the second week of August with landings on the Solomon Islands. On infantry attack, in which live ammunition was used. The exploding of mines by sappers sent showers 

August 10, Admiral King, Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet, announcing the opening of the of earth high into the air above the lorry on which the King stood to watch the demonstration . 

offensive, stated that an initial surprise was effected. ‘‘ The objective of current operations,’’ he said, Mortars then put down a smoke-barrage, behind which a company of infantry advanced and made 

“is to expel the Japanese from the Tulagi area and make use of that area for our own purposes.” breaches in barbed-wire entanelements in preparation for an attack on a pill-box. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE OPENED TO TWO-WAY TRAFFIC: THE FIRST VEHICLES PROCEEDING TOWARDS WATERLOO BRIDGE, WITH THE STRAND ENTRANCE IN THE BACKGROUND : 
THE SOUTH SIDE OF LONDON’S NEW BRIDGE. A “GROWLER” HEADS A PROCESSION OF CARS ACCOMPANIED BY CYCLISTS 

The new Waterloo Bridge was opened to two-way traffic on Tuesday last at 10 a.m., when the tem- improved in an awkward stretch of the Thames. The structure is of reinforced concrete with a facing 
porary bridge was closed and vehicles were directed to pass along the roadway of the new Structure of Portland stone, except for the piers, which, between high-water mark and low-water mark, are 


London’s most modern bridge, designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., has only five spans, each of | faced with granite from the old bridge. When the bridge is finished, the roadway will take six lines 
about 240 ft., as against the nine 120-ft. spans of the famous old bridge. Navigation will thus be | of traffic. Pedestrians will at present continue to cross by the temporary bridge 





NAZI SABOTEURS, LATER FOUND GUILTY AND ELECTROCUTED, PHOTOGRAPHED WITH AMERICA'S LATEST }0-TON TANKS HAVE A 75°MM. CANNON MOUNTED ON A REVOLVING 
A U.S. ARMY OFFICER DURING THEIR MILITARY TRIAL IN WASHINGTON. TURRET AND CAN FIRE IN ANY DIRECTION 
. a y State ae 
Our picture shows four of the six Navi saboteurs who were electrocuted in Washington on August 8. It A trainload of the latest monster tanks, designed and produced by the United States, line 
was taken during the trial of the eight men landed in the United States from a submarine to carry on a for final inspection before leaving the Midwest arsenal in which they were manufactured. The 
ampaien of sabotage, and shows the men seated with a U.S. Army officer (third from left) during the model is the 30-ton M4 mass production In this Yr del the designers have answerod 
hearing of the case by a military commission in the Department of Justice Building in Washington. The criticisms of the limited f the gun on the earlier ‘‘ General Grant tanks by mounting 





7 } rev ne } , ee be fir i lire 
prisoners (left to right) are Werner Thiel, Richard Quirin, Hermann Otto Neubauer, and Edward John Kerling a 75-mm. cannon on a central fully-revolving turret, enabling the gun to be fired in any d tion 
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HERE is a disposition to explain events 
in Russia in terms not of their probable 
significance, but of their most favourable pos- 
sible significance. This I regard as a grave 
mistake. It is right to explore all chances of 
the campaign taking a turn for the better, but 
deliberately to shut one’s eyes to the obvious 
in order to contemplate imaginary pictures of 
a pleasanter colour and to concern oneself with 
barely possible happy developments, to the 
exclusion of grim realities, cannot be helpful. A German 
newspaper professes to have discovered an American com- 
ment that Marshal Timoshenko is “ enticing ’’ the Germans 
towards the oilfields, and, even if this be an invention, it 
is a good caricature of some recent remarks upon the invasion 
of the Caucasus. The Russians, who are not children in 
the art of propaganda, and know as well as anybody how 
to put the best face upon a bad situation, are not talking 
in this fashion, either to their own people or to us. Red 
Star, the Army newspaper, is pointing out daily that the 
ground now falling into the hands of the enemy is infinitely 
more valuable than that which was lost to him last year. 
It is calling on the troops to stand firm, and repeating that 
where the slogan ‘‘ Not a step back without orders!” is 
obeyed, the Germans do not advance, however many men 
they throw into the battle. 

The plain fact of the matter is that, as I write, 
the enemy has been advancing at the rate of about eighteen 
miles a day for twelve days since he forced the passage 
of the Don at Rostov. Moving at such a pace, only 
his advanced guard can be engaged, and that lightly. 
His losses in this triumphant sweep—I say nothing for 
the moment of other fronts—must be very small. If he 
is not capturing 
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threat to Stalingrad and the Volga as much more serious 
than the invasion of the Caucasus. Yet the fact remains 
that the hinge of Tsymlyanskaya, gallantly held for several 
days by the Russians, has now been broken, and the defence 
of the Don bend has been turned. 

There is little to be said about the remainder of the 
front so far. Most of the fighting has been local, with a 
certain advantage to our Allies, but not enough to affect 
the main battle-front, or, it would appear, to cause much 
anxiety to the Germans. During the first week of August, 
German reports, unsupported at that time by the Russians, 
spoke of an offensive near Rzhev, north-west of Moscow, 
which seemed to be on a scale larger than any operation 
carried out by the Red Army since that at Kharkov. It is 
useless to comment upon this while we remain in ignorance 
of its real scope or as to whether it has gained any substantial 
success. All that can be said at the moment is that a 
large-scale offensive on any part of the front would have 
value from the Russian point of view, but that, broadly 
speaking, the further it was from the scene of the main 
operations, the bigger and the more successful it would 
need to be before there could be any hope of its hampering 
the German campaign. It must also, unfortunately, be 
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they are using about 45 divisions in their 
present offensive. On the northern flank 
many of these must have suffered severely. 
Others must have been tired out and 
replaced, but this would still be consistent 
with their possessing large reserves on the 
Russian front. Nevertheless, reserves must 
be their weak point, as is shown by their 
lavish use of forces provided by their 
satellites and by the pressure they have 
put upon these countries to provide reinforcements. 
It is proved also by their large-scale transfer of divisions 
from western Europe, something like twenty having been, 
according to Russian reports, identified in the fighting. 
This question has given rise to some controversy. We 
maintain that troops withdrawn from France have always 
been replaced. But it may be supposed that the replace- 
ments are not as good as the divisions sent to Russia, or, 
at all events, not as fresh. It also appears likely 
that our information is behind that of the Russians. 
Directly they take a few prisoners from a _ newly 
arrived division, they can confidently announce its 
transfer, whereas it must take us longer to be sure of 
its replacement. 

In the last war, however, the Germans constantly swung 
troops to and fro in this manner between the Russian and 
French fronts. Such an action is not so much a sign of 
weakness as .of the advantages of interior lines ; it is cer- 
tainly no basis fer the assumption that the Germans are 
incapable of striking Russia further heavy blows. All this 
suffices to show how dangerous it is to make the pretty 
pictures which I described in the earlier part of this article. 
We must realise how great is the peril of Russia being 

crippled before 





prisoners in vast 
numbers, he must 
be over-running a 
great deal of 
material. His pro- 
gress is being made 
across ground which 
is invaluable from 
the economic as 
well as from the 
strategic point of 
view. If Marshal 
Timoshenko has 
decided to make no 
serious stand until 
he reaches the 
Caucasus, that is a 
decision which 
could have been 
taken only in very 
grave circum- 
stances ; indeed, we 
should be bold to 
say that he can 
hold the line of the 
mountains, in de- 
fault of accurate 
knowledge of his 
resources, of the 
state of his armies, 
and of the strength 
and battle- 
worthiness of his 
reserves. A more 
imminent threat 
overhangs the port 
of Novorossisk, 
which has become 
of irreplaceable 
value tothe Russian 
Black Sea’ Fleet 
since the fall—in- 
deed, one may say, 
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Great Britain and 
the United States 
are in a position to 
put forth their full 
effort next year. 















And, what is worse, 
if the crippling 
process were to 
be carried far 
enough, the Anglo- 
American strength 
assembled in 1943 
would find _ itself 
faced in every 
quarter by hostile 
strengthmany times 
greater than it is 
to-day. There ina 
nutshell is one of 
those problems so 
often involved by 
the time factor in 
war: we see many 
opportunities before 
our eyes at this 
moment, but it may 
be that we are not 
strong enough to 
seize them; next 
year we should be 
amply strong 
enough; but next 
year those oppor- 
tunities may be 
gone. By what 
devices, by what 
sacrifices, may we 
contrive to fill this 
gap in time, with- 
out exposing our- 
selves tosome 
heavy disaster 
which would un- 
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of Sebastopol. It THE BATTLE OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS: 


A MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF A GREAT COMBINED NAVAL AND AIR BATTLE IN WHICH THE 


dermine our future 
projects for  vic- 


is evident that from ALLIES, UNDER ADMIRAL NIMITZ, AIM AT EXPELLING THE JAPANESE FROM THE SOLOMON ISLANDS AND FROM THEIR BASES IN NEW GUINEA. tory? That is the 


the moment when 
the Germans broke 
through south == of 
Rostov. there has 
scarcely been any 
organised resistance 
in the Caucasus, 
except perhaps 
directly south and south-west of the city, where the 
enemy's progress has been distinctly slower, But in this 
direction it does not appear that German pressure has 
been so heavy. 

On the northern flank of the original German offensive, 
the case is certainly different. The direct hostile thrust 
towards Stalingrad in the Don bend has been manfully 
held. For several days the Germans made no progress, 
and may even have lost some ground to Russian counter- 
attacks, Further north, the initiative passed over to the 
Russians in the neighbourhood of Voronezh, where the 
Germans admit that their troops have been subjected to 
very severe pressure. It was only a limited initiative 
which was enjoyed by the Russians. In sum, by com- 
parison with the great areas involved, it amounted to little 
more than holding their own, But it did betoken a methodi- 
cal defence under the control of the Russian High Command. 
However, the threat to the Volga was sodn renewed outside 
the Don bend. Finding the opposition of the Russians in 
the bend so stubborn, the enemy, as was inevitable, began 
to exploit his successes beyond the river. From some point 
south of Tsymlyanskayva he launched a heavy attack east 
ward and north-eastward, parallel with the left bank of the 
Dou He broke through the foremost Russian defences 
at Kotelnikovo, on the railway to Stalingrad, and was last 
reported to be attacking astride the line, Here also the 
Russians fought very hard, and confined his progress. 
As | have previously suggested, they evidently regard any 


some ten transports, and said they had 





States Commander-in-Chief, in his report said: 





Hailed in Australia as the beginning of the eagerly awaited counter-offensive upon Japan in their positions in the Solomon Islands and in the Aleutians, a 
naval and air battle in the Southern Pacific area, it was announced on Aueust 9, had been raring for the past eleven days. A tremendous Allied air of the moment 
bombardment of targets from Salamava, Lae and Buna, in New Guinea, to Rabaul, in New Britain, was reported, and Admiral Chester Nimitz, the United xf 
“Operations are progressing favourably, in spite of opposition by enemy land-based aircraft and garrisons." There may be 
The Japanese, on the same day, issued a wild broadcast (later withdrawn), claiming to have sunk a battleship, at least seven cruisers, four destroyers, and 
“inflicted a staggering blow” cn the “combined Anglo-American fleet. 
headquarters indicated that fighting was developing as a major offensive, with the initiative still with the Allies. On Aueust 7, sequence raids were 
made on New Guinea, New Britain, Buka Island (Solomons), and on the 10th military forces were landed on Tulagi, Solomon Islands. The Allied stratery 
is aimed at disrupting Jap air bases in the whole island area off North Australia. 
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borne in mind that the Red Army has never yet been able 
to mount an offensive on the largest scale. By far the most 
important was that of Kharkov, which gained a good deal 
of initial success. And it ended in a tactical defeat, though 
it was profitable from the strategic point of view, and may 
have delayed the beginning of the German onslaught for 
several valuable weeks. By reason of deficiencies either 
in material, training, staff work, or communication, or, 
indeed, perhaps in all of them, the Russians have never 
proved successful in developing an offensive, even though 
they can initiate one. We have not proved very good at 
it ourselves, except against the Italians. 

It may truthfully be said that the German gains, great 
as they are and damaging as must already have been their 
effects, have hitherto produced no decisive results, and 
perhaps that they have not even approached them. The 
question therefore remains whether the Germans are 
capable of exploiting their tremendous victories far enough 
in order to get such results. Are they capable of reaching 
the Caspian this year, of cressing the Caucasus mountains 
and capturing the main oilfields, of capturing Moscow, of 
seizing Leningrad and Kronstadt, with their control of the 
Gulf of Finland, of laying hands upon Murmansk? I 
should still answer that question decidedly in the negative, 
but with rather more hesitation than if it had been put to 
me six weeks ago. And I think it quite likely that they 
have the power further to develop their offensive and per- 
haps to extend it to other fronts. My calculation is that 


But the latest reports from Admiral Nimi*z’s 


(Copyright map by John Bartholomew and Son, Ltd.) 


insistent question 


several methods of 
filling the time-gap 
partially, but the 
majority of them 
are either open 
to the objection that they correspond to the process 
of filling a sandbag with a teaspoon, or that they 
risk the heavy disaster to which I have _ just 
referred. For my part, I can only repeat my previously 
expressed conviction that the Mediterranean still affords 
the best opportunities, despite the reverse which we 
suffered in Libya, and the enemy's present proximity 
to Alexandria. In other quarters we have been up 
against fate, but in North Africa we have had chiefly 
ourselves to blame. There we have had one oppor- 
tunity after another ; and one after another we have lost 
them for lack of the comparatively moderate quantity of 
suitable material on the spot at the moment which would 
have sufficed to swing the balance in our favour. It is 
incredible that. people should now be gravely discussing 
whether or not we are going to be driven out of Egypt 
by a small force with its advanced bases placed in the 
desert and its main bases in Europe. But however this 
may be, it does seem probable that we shall have to take 
some exceptional step before this summer is over, in view 
of the heavy pressure which Russia is now facing. If so, 
its first object would have to be to draw away German 
divisions and air strength from the Russian front, and its 
second to improve on our maritime communications and 
to economise our shipping. I think it is still to the Mediter- 
ranean that we should have to go for such results, though I 
admit that, neither there nor elsewhere, would thev b« 
easy to find. 
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THE GERMAN DANGEROUS ADVANCE TO THE VOLGA AND THE CAUCASUS. 


Drawn BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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GERMANY’S STRUGGLE FOR OIL: A CONTOUR MAP OF VON BOCK’S OPERATIONS THREATENING RUSSIA’S OIL SUPPLIES 
BY THE VOLGA, AND ACROSS THE PIPE-LINE AT PYATIGORSK, IN THE CAUCASUS, TOWARDS BAKU. 


Von Bock's determined advance, which, checked before Stalingrad, swept away |. impaired, for it is most impo ortant to hold these points, because all the oil Russia 
south-east to the Caucasian oilfields, has become steadily more menacing On | needs can now only travel up by the Volga. Russia has lost her main means of oil 
August 9 the enemy claimed Maikop and Krasnodar, Maikop being an important | supply through the pipe-lines to Batum, Tuapse, and Rostov, and the loss of the 
oil centre. On August 10 he claimed Pyatigorsk, 120 miles south-east of Armavir Volga line would prove a very heavy blow. On the other hand, Timoshenko has 
and south of the Rostov-Baku railway; in other words, with control of the oilfield withdrawn in good order and the bulk of his reserves are waiting to be thrown 
north of the Caucasus Mountains, and already with a foothold on its lower hills in There is, in addition, the question of the Allied Army in Persia, placed there 


Further north, if Kotelnikovo fall, the position of Stalingrad will be gravely for a definite purpose 
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THE ENEMY CROSSING THE DON—ONE OF THE MOST AMA; 


CROSSING THE 


picture 
greates 


This remarkable photograph, depicting war in all its nakedness, was taken on amid the surrounding shambles of vehicles, horses, and men. The sky is black 
the River Don when the Germans, on July 6, forced two bridgeheads. Here for | with the acrid smoke of burning ammunition dumps and bombs, and forms a 
five hours the German troops were battered heavily by Russian guns, dying in striking framework to the scene of battle in its sombre and tragic dress. It is graph. 


who, | 
he cor 
of the 


hundreds, until the enemy artillery got the upper hand and covered a forced safe to say that few, if any, photographs have ever before been taken showing 
landing. A flood of German vehicles, men and guns broke through across an the stark reality of a battlefield in esse like the above. Many an artist's canvas 
improvised bridge, trampling over the bodies of their own dead, and passed on has depicted the horrors of the battlefield, as well as its triumphs, but even the 
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AMAZING AND GRAPHIC BATTLE PICTURES OF THE WAR. 











G THE DON. 


pictures of the famous Russian painter Basil Verestchagin (Vassili), probably the | German Emperor, William I., forbade his Guards to visit it, ‘lest they should 
greatest realist of war's terrors, could not surpass in crude realism this photo- come to regard war not as honourable but as disgusting.” It would be well if 
graph. Verestchagin proclaimed himself ‘‘ an apostle of peace and of humanity "’ | the wives and sisters of the Axis soldiers 
who, last century, painted bloody battlefields of the Russo-Turkish War, because thrown into such battles as this, could also see war's disgusting reality Yet it 
he considered it part of his life's mission to disgust mankind in the butchering | depicts but a very small area in one battle where thousands of lives are lost 
of their fellow - men In Berlin, in 1882, at a great exhibition of his work, the daily through the insensate ambition of Hitler and his satellites 


with their unwilling allies who are 
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ARREST OF CONGRESS PARTY LEADERS FOLLOWING BOMBAY RESOLUTION. 
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DR. MAULANA AZAD, A MOSLEM, AND ¥ ew 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS PARTY : . 
\RRESTED IN BOMBAY WITH OTHER 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, AGED os 

FIFTY-TWO, GANDHI’S CHIEF LIEU- 

TENANT. THE REAL BRAINS OF THE 
CONGRESS PARTY. 
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CANDHI, THE AGED CONGRESS LEADER, ARRESTED IN BOMBAY AND TAKEN IN 
‘PREVENTATIVE CUSTODY” TO THE PALATIAL BUNGALOW OF THE AGA KHAN IN POONA, 
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HE arrest of Gandhi, cape ni 
Nehru, Azad, and other 
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Party at 5 a.m. on Sunday, 
August 9, was welcomed 
throughout’ Britain, the na P, 4 
Empire, and the free world | de ay },d T 
as the first breath of whole- 30 F 
someness after years of 
futile temporising with a 
bunch of Hindu _irrecon- 
cilables, whose threats had 
become daily more violent. 
The much-heralded resolu- 
tion, fathered by the aged ‘ 1% 
Gandhi, and carried at the nik UL 
Congress Conference in Bom- 
bay, demanding that the i 2 
British should quit India {| ||--"o-Gm ii 4 y- 
q . i phar ys 
forthwith Gandhi had i| M OH "i eS ee 
boasted that he would have |_| . ; 1 { 
us out of India within a; | 1 
month—was so direct a entral! iftce’ Lad wil u m 4 
challenge, not merely to + | ao||__ ; # ij} 
British rule, but to the entire ; ili clans aia Diu L Berar ¢ 
war conduct of the Allies, i | : a eS * 
that the Viceroy’s Executive || || . ABlIan S D + { f; 4S 
Council could no_ longer | 
remain mere spectators. On | Ser yd 
August 4 documents in the i 
hands of the Government | HN 


proved that last April 
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Gandhi attempted to get 
Congress to accept a resolu- 
tion to enter into negotiations 
with Japan and make terms 
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which might include the free | 

passege of herarmies through | 

India. At the last moment | 

Congress was outlawed, and i [_ Calicut ddalore 

the leaders arrested. There ol i Co 2 aR 

is dissatisfaction felt in many i BRS ee Le ae 7 D , a 

quarters that Gandhi and i (__] British Provinces in India rt y " 

his saboteurs were so gently | [II] Native and Feudatory States 7 II H i. 

treated and taken to the © eel = ——<_$_>—>———— ES —_ a 

palatial bungalow of the | \——--— - : = worn bn = ce a omarin —__. Naa ...2.55.525 Tarte | 
Aga Khan in Poona. . 





A MAP OF INDIA, CONTRASTING THE SELF-GOVERNING PROVINCES FROM THOSE OF THE NATIVE-RULED PRINCES. THE CONGRESS PARTY DEMAND 
PRIOR TO GANDHI'S “ QUIT INDIA” RESOLUTION CARRIED AT THE CONGRESS PARTY'S CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY ON AUGUST 9, WAS THAT THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SHOULD BE ENTIRELY IN THEIR CONTROL, INCLUDING NATIVE STATES.—<Copyright George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 
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SARDAR PATEL, A LEADING MEM MADELEINE SLADE, WHO CALLS [| MRS. GANDHI, WHO DECIDED | MRS. SAROJININAIDU,ANOTABLE | BAL GANGADER KHER, FORMER 
KER OF THE CONGRESS PARTY, HERSELF SHRIMATI MIRA BAI, NOT TO ACCOMPANY HER HUS- AND BITTER EXTREMIST, AND PREMIER OF BOMBAY  PRESI- 
ARRESTED AT DAWN IN BOMBAY DAUGHTER OF THE LATE AD- BAND INTO CUSTODY, BUT WAS AMONG THE ARRESTED AT BOM DENCY, WHO RESIGNED IN 
AFTER THE “QUIT INDIA’ | MIRAL SIR E, SLADE, GANDHI'S | SUBSEQUENTLY ARRESTED AND BAY. SHE WAS EDUCATED IN NOVEMBER 1940, WITH OTHER 


RESOLUTION WAS CARRIED, 4 DISCIPLE SINCE 1925, i TAKEN TO POONA, 4 ENGLAND, p PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—WHO ORDERED CONGRESS ARRESTS. 
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KHAN BAHADUR SIR MUHAMMAL SIR HORMUSJI P. MODY, FINANCIAL SIR A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, SIR JWALA P. SRIVASTAVA, Mk. M. S. ANEY, IN CHARGE OF 
USMAN, MEMBER FOR POSTS MAGNATE AND SPORTSMAN : A MEMBER WITHOUT PORTFOLIO, A BUSINESS MAN: MEMBER THE DEPARTMENT FOR INDIANS 
AND AIR. q MEMBER FOR SUPPLY. ALSO IN THE WAR CABINET. FOR CIVIL - DEFENCE. OVERSEAS, 
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GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, WHO HOLDS THE WAR 
PORTFOLIO. 
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SIR REGINALD MAXWELL, H.M. REPRESENTATIVE THE VICEROY, THE 


(NOW HALIFAX) IN APRIL 1936. 


MARQUESS OF 
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LINLITHGOW, 
HIS MAIN DIFFICULTIES HAVE BEEN IN ATTEMPTING 


) nar = . 3 
FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT SINCE 1938. TO CONCILIATE THE 


CONGRESS 


SIR EDWARD BENTHALL, A LEADING EUROPEAN 


BANKFR AND MERCHANT. IN CHARGE OF 
WAR TRANSPORT. 
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WHO SUCCEEDED LORD WIN 
“s . shiden SIR JEREMY RAISMAN, FINANCE MEMBER 


OF THE VICEROY'S COUNCIL SINCE 1939. 
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SIR SULTAN AMED, LAW MEMBER MR. NALINI RAMJAM) SARKAR, MALIK SIR FIROZ KHAN NOON, SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, DR. B. R. AMBEDKAR, WHO 
OF THE VICEROY'S EXECUTIVE MEMBER FOR COMMERCE. A LATE HIGH COMMISSIONER IN A PROMINENT LEGAL LUMINARY SUCCEEDED SIR FIROZ KHAN 
COUNCIL. WELL-KNOWN HISTORIAN. LONDON : MEMBER FOR DEFENC?. MEMBER FOR INFORMATION NOON AS MEMBER FOR LABOUR, 
—— Re | Sanne ea nee - 2 





The Viceroy's Executive Council, whose portraits we give, with one exception (Sir 
Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health, and Land), consists of eleven Indian 
members, and only five British, proving how widely the Indians rule themselves 
What is the Congress Party ? The highest claim that has been made for the strength 
of this Party is a membership of 3,000,000, but it has declined, and was estimated 
about 1,500,000 Mr Amery, Secretary (for India, broadcasting on 
denouncing Gandhi and his confederates ‘as ‘ arch-saboteurs,"’ denied 
the voice of India, although it habitually speaks and acts as if 


recently at 
August 9, in 
that it represented 


the Moslems, 95,000,000 strong, and the depressed 
others oppose it. To regain prestige for 


that were the case. As he said, 
classes, who number 45,000,000, and many 


themselves, Gandhi and his followers tried an open clash, hoping to arouse mass 
emotion. The riots in a few cities, which followed the arrests, showed how little 
active support the Congress Party can command, and these were mainly represented 
by hooligans and thoughtless students The latest population figures of the India 
sub-continent show over 352,000,000, and is climbing towards the 400,000,000 mark 
thus showing that the Congress Party is in reality only a minor disruptive body 
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SEA AND AIR: THE ROCKET GUN, R.A.F. RAIDS, AND U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. 
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A NAVAL DEFENCE ROCKET, CARRYING ITS TRAILING WIRE, THE ROCKET IS LOADED INTO THE BARREL OF THE GUN REACHING ITS FULL HEIGHT, THE PARACHUTE OPENS AND 
HURTLES INTO THE SKY TO EMBARRASS DIVE-BOMBERS, AND ATTACHED TO ITS WIRE, COILED IN A CANISTER. DRIFTS ITS WIRE AS A TRAP FOR UNWARY DIVE-BOMBERS, 


One of the Navy’s latest and most effective weapons against attack by dive-bombers is the rocket 
gun, illustrated in the three pictures above—the first to be taken of the device, which has been 
in use on British ships for some time. The principle of the rocket, believed to be one of the 
most successful defence weapons developed. during the war at sea, is to put up a trailing wire 
“ barrage.”” When enemy dive-bombers are seen approaching, the rockets, each containing a 





BOMBS BURSTING ON ST. MALO, PHOTOGRAPHED BY R.A.F. “‘ BOSTONS”’ AS THEY PRESS 


HOME A DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON THE HARBOUR WORKS. 


This photograph, showing bombs bursting among the harbour works of the Bassin Duguay Trouin at 
bombers. 
Escorted by fighters, the ‘“ Bostons"’ carried out the attack in daylight on July 31, returning with 
photographs that proved the success of the operation. Many of the bombs can be seen exploding 


St. Malo, is one of several taken by the attacking aircraft, a force of R.A.F. “ Boston’ 


in a builder’s yard, and others in the Bassin itself, close by vessels moored at the quays. 





\ SIDELIGHT ON U.S. NAVAL CONSTRUCTION ! ONCE A MERCHANTMAN, THIS VESSEL 
HAS BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO A SMALI AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, 


The building of new ships in America has been carried on at a rapidly increasing pace, and side 
by side with this expansion programme has been a conversion of merchant ships to the purposes 
of war The first of our two pictures shows the metamorphosis of a freighter. Once a cargo boat, 
it is now a small aircraft-carrier, equipped amidships with a derrick enabling it to retrieve catapult 
planes projected from battleships and cruisers. Our second picture was taken at the launching of 


parachute attached to a long wire, are fired into the path of the aircraft, so that if the ‘planes 
hold to their course they become entangled in the wires and are destroyed. These wires have been 
known to knock propellers off German bombers and to slice off their wings. Our pictures show 
one of the rockets being slid into the barrel of the gun, the rocket just after the firing of the gun by 
lanyard, and the parachute fully opened and drifting along with its wire danzling. 


Bi 
oe 


>. 


R.A.F, WRECK HOME OF U-BOATS AT WILHELMSHAVEN : SHIPS’ STORES, FOUNDRIES, 
AND ENGINEERING WORKS DESTROYED IN HEAVY NIGHT ATTACK. 


The widespread damage caused among submarine yards and naval dockyards at Wilhelmshaven 
by Bomber Command’s heavy attack on the night of July 9 has now been revealed by R.A.F. 
reconnaissance photographs. This picture shows the destruction in an area containing shins’ stores 
and engineering foundries and workshops. .Other damage included the complete gutting of the 
armour-plate shop in the Marinewerft Shipyards, engaged ‘entirely in the production of U-boats. 


AND HERE IS AMERICA’S LATEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, THE “‘ ESSEX” FIRST TO BE 
LAUNCHED AFTER THE UNITED STATES ENTERED THE WAR. 
the U.S.S. “ Essex,” America’s newest 25,000-ton aircraft-carrier, at Newport News, Virginia, 
fifteen months and three days after her keel had been laid. The “ Essex” is the first aircraft- 
carrier to be completed by America since her entry into the war, and is the initial unit of eleven 
vessels in her class, part of a big programme for aircraft-carriers She was christened by Mrs. 
Artemus Gates, wife of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 
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ADMIRAL AND A CHINESE MERCHANT. 
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A STRIKING PORTRAIT BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, OFFICIAL ARTIST TO THE ADMIRALTY, OF ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM MILBURNE JAMES, K.C.B., WHO IS TO BE SUCCEEDED IN THE POST 


OF COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, PORTSMOUTH, BY ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES J. C. LITTLE, K.C.B. THE ARTIST HAS PORTRAYED HIS SUBJECT 
FLAGSHIP, H.M.S. ‘VICTORY ’’— THE 
CABIN ONCE OCCUPIED BY HARDY. 


DMIRAL SIR WILLIAM MIL- 
BURNE JAMES, K.C.B., the 
popular Commander-in-chief, Ports- 
mouth, is the subject of the first of our 
two portraits. Another portrait of 
Admiral James, painted in the Ad- 
miral's childhood by his grandfather, 
Sir John Millais, President of the Royal 
Academy, is more widely known, for it 


Was reproduced as the famous picture, 


** Bubbles."” Born in 1881, Admiral 
James has served in the Royal Navy 
all his life. He was a Commander in 
the last war, and, after occupying 
various important posts and commands 
in the interim period, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, in 
1939.——George Chinnery, whose “ Por- 
trait of a Chinese Merchant’ is also 
reproduced, was born at 4, Gough 
Square, Fleet Street, in 1774, the son 
of an East India merchant. After 


exhibiting a portrait of his father in 
(Continued on right 
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* PORTRAIT OF A CHINESE MERCHANT "’ 


A PAINTING BY GEORGE CHINNERY (1774-1852), RECENTLY 


PRESENTED TO TKE TATE GALLERY BY THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND 


SEATED IN THE CAPTAIN'S CABIN OF NELSON'S 


Continued.) 

the Royal Academy of 1791, he was 
invited to Ireland, in 1797, to paint 
portraits of Sir Broderick Chinnery and 
family, and was elected to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. He married un- 
happily and, to escape his wife, moved 
first to London, then, in 1802, to 
Madras. He established a studio in 
Calcutta, which became famous with 
the wits, and there he painted portraits 
of princes, soldiers and statesmen. In 
1825 he went to Macao, and thence to 
Canton, where he was equally indus- 
trious, painting countless scenes of 
Chinese life, many of them in water- 
colours, and instructing Chinese pupils 
in European methods. He sent por 
traits from Canton to the Royal 
Academy, including ‘‘ Dr. Morrison 
Translating the Bible into Chinese,"’ and 
** Portrait of a Hong Merchant,” but he 
never returned to England He died 

at Macao, of apoplexy, in 1852 
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“LONDON TRIUMPHANT”; AND “THREE 'TOURS THROUGH LONDON: 1748, 1776, 1797.” * 


N the jacket of the second of these books—written 
by the Editor of that superb Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence which, alas! most 
of us will never be able to afford—is this statement : 
‘The spirit of eighteenth-century London has long 
disappeared, but twentieth-century tourists have been 
able to see much of its brick and stone. Now they, 
too, are gone. The awful moment which Walpole 
foresaw, when some curious traveller from Lima 
would journey to see the ruins of St. Paul’s, has 
arrived.” 
I must assume that Mr. Lewis hasn’t been here 
since our long, intensive “ blitz.’’ And I should like 
to keep him (for he loves his London) 
in good heart. Georgian London has by auieee 
no means all gone. It is true that the | 
Devil, whose servants the Germans are, 
seemed in many places to guide the 
bombs to the one church, or the one 
decent old building, in an otherwise 
ugly street. It is true that many of the 
City churches, which some of us saved 
from demolition by British vandals a 
few years ago, have been burnt out by 


* 


the Hun. It is true that in certain 
districts, notably Bloomsbury, there 
are great, ghastly gaps in Georgian 


streets. It is true that some of the 
loveliest things in London, which were 
older than Georgian, such as Holland 
House, have gone. But St. Paul’s has 
not yet gone, although a bomb fell on 
the High Altar. The dome still rides 
redoubtably over a devastated area, 
and many an old street has_ been 
thrown open to our gaze by _ the 
accident of bombing. There is plenty 
of old London left, if one only knows 
where to look for it. 

And if it all goes, we have the chance 
of rebuilding it ‘in the spirit of that 
indomitable Wren 
who succeeded to 
a fire worse than 
all the fires yet 
achieved by the 
Germans. Mr. 
Jones, whose book 
is full of the most 
beautiful and ac- 
curate drawings of 
London buildings, 
bombed and un- 
bombed, says: 

“Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s 
works, and those 
of his master 
craftsmen, have 
fallen, the prey of 
Hitler and _ his 
Huns. But the 
spirit that caused 
them cannot be 
quenched, It lives 
on, finely tem- 
pered by fire. 

“Wren planned 
a new city on an 
old one. He built 
a bit of it. Now 
is the chante to 
create something 
better than ever 
known before. 
Not often do the 
Huns appear in 
the light of bene- 
factors to the 
human race! 

"Architecture 
has its 
use, public build- 
ings being the ornament of a country ; 
draws people and commerce ; 


HOUSE, THE 


NICE ON THE LEFT MARK THE HALL 


it establishes a 


nation ; makes the 





** London Triumphant.” By Sydney R. Jones. (Studio Publica- 
tions; 1§s.) 

“Three Tours through London in the Years 1748, 1776, 1797. 
By W. S (Humphrey Milford; for the Yale University 


Press; 158. 61.) 


Lewis. 


OF THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY, 


A VIEW OF ST. PAUL'S DOME FROM THE END 
OF NOBLE STREET: THE COLUMNS AND COR- 
OF THE 
GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, ONE OF THE TWELVE 
“GREAT COMPANIES,” WHICH WAS ERECTED 
political BY PHILIP HARDWICK IN 1835. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


people love their native country, which passion is the 
origin of all great actions in a commonwealth.’— 
Christopher Wren.” 

But, as I have said, not all Wren’s works have 
gone yet, and the greatest of them (though the bar- 
barians may still make it the object of a Baedeker 
raid) still proudly stands. Mr. Jones’s book thrills 
one with the beauties, some openly displayed, some 
hiding in corners, which he draws and describes; it 
also makes one sick at heart because of the thought 
that those savages, who invented indiscriminate 
bombing, the machine-gunning of shopping women 
and the murder of drowning sailors, may at any 


SCAFFOLD ONCE STOOD. 


Illustrations by Sydney R. Jones ; reproduced from his book, ‘‘ London Triumphant,” 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Studio Publications. 
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ENTRANCE TO “ LLOYDS,” LEADENHALL STREET: 
FOUNDED IN THE LATTER PART OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY BY EDWARD LLOYD, THIS 
INSTITUTION OCCUPIED THE ROYAL EXCHANGE FOR 
MORE THAN I50 YEARS. A PRELIMINARY STUDY 
FOR AN ETCHING OF SIR EDWIN COOPER'S DESIGN. 


moment come through the night skies and leave all 
Mr. Jones's drawings records of things that were, 
and not of things that are. But his charming book, 
which wanders into by-ways of Billingsgate and the 
Pool, old taverns and markets, and in Dickensian man- 
ner makes us imagine the life of the Port of London 
(unknown to most London dwellers), where “ the 
centre of commerce and foreign trade has been seated 








THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY BUILDING AND TRINITY HOUSE: THE HEADQUARTERS 
DESIGNED BY SIR EDWIN COOPER, AND TRINITY 


WORK OF WYATT, AS SEEN FROM TRINITY SQUARE, WHERE THE TOWER 





from time immemorial, a whole world for contemplative 
speculation opened up through the signs of tea and 
rice, cinnamon, myrrh, rubber and indigo, elephant 
tusks, ostrich feathers, and other ranges of fascination 
gathered there from every corner of the earth,” 
stimulates one to two resolves. ; 

The first is to explore more fully, and relish 
more thoroughly, the things which we have in- 
herited ; and the second is, come what may, to 
determine, after the Hun has done his worst, to 
rebuild in the spirit of Wren, and the spirit of the 
men who are now giving their lives for us and all 
that we and they care for. 

Mr. Lewis takes us on imagin- 
ary tours through London in three 
chosen years. His last year is 1797; 
he says that: ‘‘ Professors of English 
literature tell us that the eighteenth 
century proper ends in 1798, with 
the publication of ‘The _ Lyrical 
Ballads.’ ”’ 

That is rather arbitrary ; the people 
of 1798 knew nothing either of Pro- 
fessors of English Literature or of 
the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.’”’ The deaths of 
Nelson and of Pitt would have made 
a better date-line; or the general 
discarding of wigs and knee-breeches. 
It doesn’t matter. 

For Mr. Lewis takes us into the 
past and relates it to the present. 
Unlike some scholars, he does not 
live only in the past; he knows that 
the things that are, are the things that 
have been, and that there is, with 
certain reservations, nothing new 
under the sun. ‘ Although it is rash 
to do so, one can bracket the three 
years of our tours with three years 
in our own lifetime: 1748 and 1920, 
1776 and_ 1930, 
1797 and 1940. 
The analogies 
cannot be 
pressed too far, 
but they exist.” 

He _ develops 
the theme, and 
well. The trouble 
is that history 
repeats itself, but 
nobody will listen. 
There are endless 
examples. I re- 
member that 
when I was a 
schoolboy I was 
told that war 
indemnities were 
hopeless; the 
Germans had 
inflicted one on 
the French after 
’70, and the result 
was that all the 
French factories 
were busy, the 
debt had to be 


oasis 


recpse 


paid in goods, 

there was unem- 

ployment in 

Germany. and 

some people in 

Germany, 

frenzied against 

they knew not 

ST. JAMES'S, PICCADILLY : A WEST END what matigen 
’ Fate, tried to 


CHURCH BY WREN, ERECTED IN 1680-84. 


force Bismarck 


MANY NOTABLE NAMES, SUCH AS : 
CHESTERFIELD, CHATHAM, VAN DE into another war 
VELDE AND MARK AKENSIDE, ARE against France. 


That didn’t stop 
the reparations 
clauses in the Treaty of Versailles—completely in- 
operable clauses in a treaty which otherwise was, 
if anything, too conscientious about the rights of 
the enemy. 

These are two good books. Mr. Jones’s every- 
body who loves London, architecture and antiquity, 
should buy. The other, for its size, and admitting 
its merits, is, I think, rather expensive. 


CONNECTED WITH THIS CHURCH. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have, 
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ARCHITECTURAL GEMS DRAWN BY A “ CANALETTO 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON: HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS IN THE HEART OF THE CITY. 





“INNER TEMPLE HALL “NO. 17, FLEET STREET ‘“*MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL 
AND GARDENS.’’ AND INNER TEMPLE LANE.” AND FOUNTAIN COURT.”’ 
HESE drawings by Syd aes ns 2 —_ 
2SE drawings by Syd- ae [ 
ney R. Jones, which wey , 4 
help to illustrate his book & } 


, 


* London Triumphant,’’ show 
some of the famous buildings 
and historic corners of the 
City of London. Inner Temple 
Lane, Inner Temple Hall and 
Gardens, Middle Temple Hall 
and Fountain Court’ give 
glimpses of that peace and 
quiet which are to be found 
in the heart of the Metropolis. 
The Mansion House and the 
Royal Exchange, the former 
the home of London’s premier 
citizen, the Lord Mayor, and 
the latter a hub of the world, 
stand immovable amidst the 
swirling City traffic. Staple 
Inn, Holborn, a relic of 
Elizabethan London and _ the 
one-time home of Dr. John- 
son, and Lincoln’s Inn Gate- 
house, the fine Tudor entrance 
to the great Inn of Court, 
both of great historical inter- 
est, are only a few of these 
“stones” of old London 
which Mr. Jones immortalises 
in his new book published by 
the Studio Publications. The 
book is reviewed on the 
opposite page. 








“THE MANSION HOUSE.’ “THE ROYAL EXCHANGE."’ 





‘“ SERJEANT'S INN, FLEET STREET."’ 


“THE GATEHOUSE, LINCOLN’S INN." ‘STAPLE INN, HOLBORN."’ 
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am = PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
| PEOPLE IN THE NEWS. 


MARGARET BOURKE - o> = Se a 


WHITE, FAMOUS U.S. , ~ ees, = 
. ADM. SIR CHARLES 
‘FICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
oa oan CAMERA on E. K. PURVIS, K.C.B. 
ig Msi . Appointed Lord Com- 
MAJOR-GENERAL MARK - = missioner of the Ad- 
WAYNE CLARK, COM- ane. . =. ; + oars Mg aw 
j ; om irst Sea Lord, Sir 
MANDER OF U.S GROUND kee , BS Charles Fon 
FORCES IN EUROPE. ' : Purvis commanded 
Major-General Mark Wayne : : . : t irst Cruiser 
Clark, Commander of the = Gig == _: Squadron, —- 
United States Ground Forces ot Ri 5 : 15 908 d has MATISSE : 
in the European theatre of C, = i " KING GEORGE OF THE HELLE 
operations, has established . f > n NES RECEIVES A BL 
his headquarters in a stately ¢ < ‘ THE COMMISSIONING OF A GREEK DESTROYER BUILT IN BRITAIN. 
old castle “ somewhere or y i las : Wearing his uniform of Admiral of the Fleet. King George of the Hellenes witnessed the commissioning 
England,” where a more than forty years. | of the destroyer H.H.M.S. “ Kanaris " in a British shipyard, where she was built for the Greek Navy. 
Bourke-White is seen haf ing a4 After the ceremony the King received a blessing of Holy Water, sprinkled on his forehead by the 
a photograph of him (left). PAC ee ee eee ; Archimandrite Constantinides, the Metropolitan of the Greek Orthodox Church in London, who had 
X\ previously blessed the shi The “ Kanaris” was christened after the Greek Admiral of that name 


eee 


LIEUT, GENERAL W: H. CE. 
GOTT, D.S.O. 
Reported killed in action in 
Libya at the age of + -y five, 

Lieut.-General Go 


was an authority on 
the Western Desert and one 
of our youngest generals. 


Se 
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OF THE INFANT PRINCE GEORGE, THIRD CHILD OF THE DUKE AND DUCH OF KENT. 


A GATHERING OF ROYALTIES: THE CHRISTENING 


—— = ea A photograph taken at the christening of the infant Prince George, third child of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, on August 4. The child was christened by 


STOKER W. J. EDWARDS, Dr. Temnle, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the names given being Michael George Charles Franklin—the final name after President oosevelt, one of his eight godparents, 


a 


M.P. for whom the Duke of Kent stood proxy at the christening. Prince George’s other godparents are the King, the King of Norway, Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
Whitechapel’s new Labour M.P. the Duke of Gloucester, the Crown Princess of Greece, Lady Patricia thn, and the Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven. Those in the picture are (1. to a BS 
is forty-two years old, served (back row) Princess Beatrice, Prince Bernhard, the King, the Duke of nent King Haakon of Norway, King George of the Hellenes, and the Crown Prince of 
in the last war, has done con- Norway. (Front row) Princess Elizabeth, my A Patricia Ramsay; 
voy work in this. His work the Queen, Prince Edward of Kent, Queen Mary, Princess Alex- 
on housing problems has earned andra of Kent, the Duchess of Kent with the infant Prince, the 
him the title of “ The man who Marchioness of Milford Haven, the Crown Princess of Norway, 

rebuilt Wapping.” Princess Margaret and Princess Helena Victoria. 
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LADY CRIPPS, MME, MAISKY, AND CHINESE WOMEN IN NATIONAL DRESS AT THE “ - LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR T. 8. RIDDELL-WEBSTER TAKES OVER: THE NEW QUARTERMAS 
OPENING OF NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR THE UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND. i GENERAL (RIGHT) AT THE WAR OFFICE WITH HIS PREDECESSOR (SEATED). 


On August 7, the United Aid to China Fund, under the chairmanship of Lady Cripps, took over i Appointed Quartermaster-General to the Forces, Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sheridan Riddell- 
new headquarters at 13, Regent Street, W., as a centre from which to make its appeal. The i Webster, D.S.O., has been General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Southern Command, India, since 
headquarters were opened by Lady Willingdon, with an exhibition and sale of Chinese antiques 1941. He has now arrived in England to take up his new duties, seen (right. standing) at the 
and works of art. Our picture shows Lady Cripps and Mme. Maisky, wife of the Russian i War Office with Gen. Sir W. K. Venning, K.C.B. (seated), Quartermaster-Gen. since 1939, and 
Ambassador, with Chinese women in national dress beside a “ blitzed” window. i 4 Lieut. -Gen. Sir D. S. Collins, 05.0., Colonel- ‘Commandant R.E., since 1940, 
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FEISAL II.. THE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD KING OF IRAQ, IN HIS BAGHDAD PALACE. 


Lr 
LLL ENE rere ~~~ 


INFANT KING OF GREAT POTENTIALITIES : LITTLE FEISAL HI., KING OF IRAQ, 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT BAGHDAD. 
— «a -—_ AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRS IN THE PALACE DES FLEURS, WITH HIS UNCLE, 
THE RFGENT FMIR ABDUL ILAH. 


ee 

A a a 

FPEISAL Hl, SEATED ON THE PORTICO OF THE PALACE. HE SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER, ANOTHER PICTURE OF THE LITTLE KING AMIIT FLOWERS IN THE GARDEN, STROKING 
GHAZI, WHO DIED IN APRIL 1939, AFTER AN ACCIDENT. A PET DOC. IN THE BACKGROUND tS HIS NURSF. 


of a 


nothing gave him greater delight on his recent birthday than the model 
fighter, which he “ discovéred" in a stork's nest on the roof-top of his 
Palace. It was presented by R.A.F. mechanics in Iraq, who made an accurate model 
(Photographs by Ceol Heaton.) 


No infant monarch could be more carefully reared than King Feisal II., who was 
born on May 2, 1935, and succeeded his father, who died as the result of an accident, 
in April 1939, his maternal uncle, Emir Abdul Ilah, being appointed Regent. A 
perfectly natural child, and, like most of our English boys, he adores aeroplanes, and of the famous fighter ‘plane specially for him 


* Hurricane " 
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THE PATTERN 
OF PRODUCTION: 
A KALEIDOSCOPIC 
IMPRESSION OF 

THE U.S. WAR 

MACHINE. 


(LEFT.) BLOWER ROTORS, TO 
BE ASSEMBLED INTO DIESEL 
ENGINES FOR THE U.S. NAVY, 
BEING INSPECTED BY AN 
EXPERT AT A MID - WEST 
FACTORY. 
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(RIGHT.) FRACKS FOR U.S. 
ARMY LORRIES, WHICH ARE 
FITTED WITH FRONT TYRED 
WHEELS AND TANK TRACKS 
ON THE REAR TO GIVE SPEED 
AND POWER IN ROUGH 


MILLIONS OF SHELLS! AN AUTOMOBILE FACTORY NOW CONVERTED INTO 

MUNITION WORKS, WHERE SHELLS MOVE DOWN AN ASSEMBLY LINE IN 

A NEVER-ENDING PROCESSION, FORMERLY, AUTOMOBILE HUB-CAPS WERI 
PRODUCED HERE. 
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A RUBBER-AND-STEEL TREAD, THE RUBBER MOUNTED ON TOUGH STEEL BANDS, WHICH, AS WITH 
OF ITS FELLOWS, WILL SOON BE CARRYING 


THOUSANDS BRASS SHELI ASE CAPS BEING EXAMINED POR FLAWS, WHICH 
A UNITED NATIONS TANK INTO BATTLE. 


ARE DETECTED WHEN THE FRESHLY-CUT EDGES ARE WIPED CLEAN 
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HESE pictures, taken in 
the war factories of the 
United States, give a kaleido- 
scopic impression of scattered 
pieces of the production jig- 
saw. Brought together in 
their proper sequence, these 
pieces—and thousands more 
like them—form a deadly 
pattern of munitions, pouring 
in ever-gathering volume from 
the vast arsenal of a nation 
of mechanics pledged to war. 
We have heard of giant cargo 
‘planes to carry an invad- 
ing army and its supplies ; 
of submarines to cross the 
Atlantic with a cargo of 
7500 tons. But these are 
things of the future. Our 
pictures are of production 
to-day—production that in 
June was nearly three times 
greater than it was last 
November. This rapid in- 
crease was announced by 
Mr. Donald Nelson, head of 
the U.S. War Production 
Board, in a recent report to 
the nation, in which he also 
revealed that during June the 
rate of expenditure on war 
production had leapt to nearly 
£4,000,000 a day—36 per 
cent. of the national income, 
as compared with 2 per cent. 
in 1939. An equally striking 
increase in British production 
was referred to by Sir Andrew 
Duncan, Minister of Supply, 
who told the House of Com- 
mons on August 5 that 
Britain's forty-two Royal Ord- 
nance factories, among other 
achievements, are producing 
four-and-a-half times as many 
guns to-day as they did a 
year ago. The former trickle 
of war production has already 
swollen to a river, and before 
long will pour out in a mighty 
flood designed to swamp the 
Axis Powers in a mechanical 
war of their own making. 
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MASSIVE INGOT MOULDS PILED IN THE YARD OF A U.S. STEEL PLANT TO COOL. 


USED 


FOR "PLANES, TANKS AND MANY OTHER NEEDS. 
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WANDERING CONTINENTS. 


ANDERING continents are not a new idea. 


the geologists were confirmed in their belief that the globe, 
slightly wavering polar axis, had collected its land masses into continents which had remained 
stationary in their places ever since the waters were gathered together and the land appeared 


on the surface of the earth’s upper crust. They were freeholds on 
fixed bases. Geological probings of the crust gave undeniable 
assurance that they had undergone surface changes; that seas had 
invaded them ; that they had been linked with their neighbours 
or parted from them; that they had been split wide open or 
scorched by ages of volcanic fires; that there had been ice-caps 
where there had becn deserts. All these changes were accounted 
for by a simple explanation. The waters, unceasingly drawn up 
by the sun from the sea, to fall as unceasingly on the land, flowed 
from the surface back again, and so lowered it that the continent 
sank and the ocean invaded it. As the bordering ocean filled up 
with the salvage of the land, its area, its extent, its depth were 
altered in turn, so that the process was reversed. The ocean 
retreated, the continent rose again. 

The explanation thus afforded of climates that must have 
changed, of continental areas that must have been submerged ; 
of coal-fields, laid down presumably in temperate zones, discovered 
in Arctic regions ; and of remains of ice-caps on the Equator seemed 
sufficiently accounted for by the rise and fall of the fixed conti- 
nents. The chief flaw in the argument arose from the immense 
time needed for the operation of these causes, for which the paltry 
thirty or forty millions of years which was all Lord Kelvin would 
allow was all too short. But the century of geological inquiry had 
hardly closed when the discovery of radium in the rocks elongated 
the life of the earth’s crust to hundreds of millions of years, and 
the geologists breathed again. 

But not all. There were dissentients who were not satisfied 
that all the anomalies of the earth’s surface were due to the simple 
rise and fall of stationary continents. These were the advocates 
of the wandering of continents. They saw the land masses, not 
as continents anchored and fixed, behaving like soldiers at drill 
and moving merely up and down, but as floating in the earth’s 
plastic upper crust, like icebergs in a sea, their upper parts only 
visible above the surface, while their lower, and greater, parts were 
submerged. In this aspect the further idea has to be accepted 
that the upper crust is more plastic than the lower sub-crust, which 
is more ancient and more dense ; and that the upper slides almost 
imperceptibly over the lower. In short, the 
upper crust is always on the moye, impelled by 
the rotation of the earth itself, a globe nearly 
six trillion tons in weight, whirling at a thou- 
sand miles an hour on its wobbling axis. 

This assumption was hotly contested on its 
first appearance by the orthodox geologists, and 
by physicists who could discern no motive 
power sufficient to shift crust or c ntinent ; 
and it is contested still. But it has been of 
late revived, with new arguments, and with 
the support of new evidence offered by zoolo- 
gists and botanists, as well as geologists, who 
seek the earth’s history in the fossil records of 
the rocks. Their strongest plea is that the 
wandering of continents affords a more plausible 
explanation of the Ice Ages, their appearance, 
continuation and disappearance, than any given 
by the presumed existence of fixed continents. 

It is not practicable to review here all the 
movements of all the land areas which might 
have arisen if the crust and the continents are 
presumed to move. But we may glance at 
examples of some in our northern hemisphere, 
where the greatest land masses are massed, and 
their possible changes more summarily surveyed. 
A map of the world on Mercator’s projection 
shows at a glance how well the western bulge of 
Africa would fit into the hollows between the 
North and South Americas, between the Bermudas and Ascen- 
sion Island. Less evident is the fit between Scandinavia on 
one side of the Atlantic and the steep edges of Greenland on 
the other. Here the wandering continents appear to have 
opened a gap. But that is not the whole of the story. 

It is suggested that in the early history of the earth’s crust, 
after the coal had been laid down, there was a quiescent period 
in which the redistribution of the land masses and the dis- 
persal of their fragments began, and its course can be sur- 
There was a thrust first Equator-wards, and a creep 
There were distortions and disappearances occupy- 
ing many millions of years in their transaction. Among the 
disappearances was that of an Atlantic continent, which is 
shadowed in the legend of the Lost Atlantis. It had spread 
in the Equator-wards thrust from Iceland, where its Alps, which 
rose to 17,000 ft., nourished the vast ice sheet which glaciated 
the low plain of North America and drove westward to the 
Rocky Mountains. This lost continent thrust its finger down 
to the Azores, its voleanic peaks uprising in the Faroes and 
the Bermudas. 

The wandering continued when the Atlantic Ocean sub- 
merged it, leaving at last only a land-bridge right across the 
Atlantic from the Canaries to South America. This also dis- 
appeared as the Atlantic deepened, and the widening gap thrust 
back the ice sheet of a great Ice Age retreating towards the 
Pole. This is merely one example of the solution offered by 
the wandering continents hypothesis to the problem of an 
appearing and disappearing Ice Age. It is reinforced by other 
geological inquiries and assertions of an apparent creep of the 
North Americas to the Pacific; of the discovery off the north- 
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THE WANDERING JAN MAYEN 
IT IS SAID TO BE SLOWLY MOVING 
VOLCANO AND A GLACIER FILLS HALF OF THE CRATER AND FLOWS INTO THE SEA. 





THE GINKGO-TREE, PLANTED IN KEW GARDENS 
IN 1764: IT IS PRESERVED AS A_ SACRED 
TREE IN CHINA AND JAPAN, BUT NOWHERE 
GROWS WILD. CHARLES DARWIN CALLED IT 
A “LIVING FOSSIL,” AND IT HAS A_ TRACE- 
ABLE HISTORY OF 200 MILLION YEARS. 
By Courtesy of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kéw. 
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ei DISUNITED STATES OF EUROPE—AND NAVAL OCCASIONS. 


OUR books on this week’s list recall events in south-eastern Europe, and the grievous 
results of pre-war Balkan disunion. 

with all the verve of an American newspaper correspondent, one of the most poignant and 
heartrending war stories from that part of the world is that rather cryptically entitled 


As a record of personal experience, recounted 


‘From THE LANb oF Sitent Peopte.” By Robert St. John 
(Harrap; 8s. 6d.). The author is no stranger to adventure, on the 
battlefield or otherwise. At sixteen he came to France with the 
American forces in the last war. In 1939 he forsook his farm and 
bookshop in New Hampshire, and sailed once more for Europe, 
arriving in Hungary just as the Germans marched into Poland. After 
watching the Nazi penetration of Rumania and Bulgaria, he and 
some Press colleagues went to Yugoslavia, where the process was 
repeated in grimmer fashion. Then began the four weeks of dire 
peril and stress covered in this book, as he and his companions 
rushed from place to place, striving to transmit news and elude the 
advancing invaders. Eventually he reached Egypt, flew from Cairo 
to Cape Town, and thence took ship to New York. 

The story of those four weeks is an inferno. First comes an eye- 
witness account of “‘ Bloody Sunday” in Belgrade, when that city 
was ruthlessly bombed. At the Adriatic port of Cattaro they ex- 
changed their car for a 20-ft. sardine-fishing craft. ‘‘ Five men,” 
we read, “ set off just in time to avoid capture, with no compass, no 
chart, and no knowledge of the coast, or even of managing such a 
boat. The Makedonka was wrecked, but they got away again and 
made Corfu.” At Patras, Corinth, Argos—everywhere they went, 
the Stukas were bombing ships in harbour. At Argos the Pressmen 
fell in with the British evacuation and were taken aboard H.M.S. 
* Havock,” with the last Naval officers to leave Greece. In Crete 
they saw more bombing and fighting, and finally escaped in the 
‘ Delane,”’ a British merchantman carrying Anzac troops, R.A.F. 
men, and 7oo Italian prisoners. On their early-morning arrival at 
Alexandria, the author makes an encouraging comment: * As the 
men saw that impressive lot of British warships around us, we could 
feel the morale and spirit of the whole three thousand perk up. It 
wasn’t anything anyone said. It was just an instantaneous fecling 
of confidence. The British Navy does that to you.” 

Covering much of the same ground as Mr. St. John, from a de- 
tached and impersonal point of view, but in brisk, forceful and out- 
spoken style, a British woman journalist gives her observations and 
conclusions during recent visits to Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, in “* THere 's A GERMAN Just BEHIND Me.”’ By Clare 
Hollingworth (Secker and Warburg; tos. 6d.). 
The author was in the Balkans as special corre - 
spondent of a London daily in 1940-41 up to the 
Greek débdcle, eventually reaching Egypt in an 
open Turkish caigue by way of Cyprus and Syria. 
* It was fun,” she writes, “‘ sailing into Alexan- 
dria harbour amongst all the warships. . . . Sailors 
looked at us and, not unnaturally, laughed.” 
Among the objects of her criticism are inade- 
quate British diplomacy and direction of pub- 
licity in Greece ; and unsuitable young propagan- 
dists. Her severest strictures are reserved for 
the exiled King of Rumania. 

That monarch appears in a distinctly more 
favourable light in “‘ Kinc Caroi, HITLER AND 
Lupescu.” By A. L. Easterman, late Foreign 
Editor, Daily Express; chief Foreign Correspon- 
dent, Daily Herald. With 5 Illustrations (Gol- 
lancez; 12s. 6d.). From this book, which tells the 
Rumanian King’s chequered story in detail and 
—whatever may be its claim to authenticity—at 
any rate makes it highly readable, two episodes 
stand out as particularly striking. One describes 
his resolute and dignified demeanour in an inter- 
view with Hitler, when the Fiihrer demanded the 
release of the Rumanian Iron Guard leader 
Codreanu, and Carol replied: “ Herr Reichs- 
kanzler, J am the King of Rumania. I shall know 
how to deal with this matter.”” The other notable 
passage is that suggesting a rumoured, though undocumented, 
version of Mme. Lupescu’s origin and identity, alleging her 
to be, not a Jewess, as popularly supposed, but of royal 
parentage on her father’s side. 

The documentary history of Greek foreign relations and 
policy, during the eighteen months before the Italian invasion, 
is authoritatively recorded in “Tue Greek Wuite Book.” 
Diplomatic Documents relating to Italy’s Aggression against 
Greece. With Preface by Emmanuel Tsouderos, Prime Minister 
of Greece. Published for the Royal Greek Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs (Hutchinson ; 6s.). There are five photographs show- 
ing fragments of Italian torpedoes, as conclusive proof that 
the Greek cruiser “ Helle’ was sunk (on August 15, 1940) 
bv an Italiaz submarine, and not, as the Italians tried to make 
out, by a British warship. M. Tsouderos carries the record 
of Italian encroachments, especially regarding Epirus and the 
Dodecanese Islands, a good many vears further back. 

Naval humour of a salty and genial type is the dominant 
quality of ** Destroyer From America.”” By John Fernald. 
Illustrated by John Worsley (Cape ; 7s. 6d.). This is a deli- 
cious account of daily life and talk aboard a destroyer engaged 
on convoy duty, and the drawings are as lively as the text. 
Though the comic rather than the tragic spirit presides over 
the tale, there is no lack of thrills, such as blazing away at 
enemy aircraft, and the dangerous task of taking in tow a 
disabled steamer in a raging sea. lI call it a“ tale ” because 
the author, fearful of offending old shipmates, warns us that 
** all the characters are entirely fictitious."” The destroyer is 
American, one of the famous fifty exchanged for naval bases, 
while the crew is British. The book concludes with a sincere, 
if discriminating, compliment. Two British coastguards were 
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east coast of America of deep submarine canyons, like those ‘ 
of the Colorado River, suggesting that here also is evidence of watching the ship on her way to join an outward- bound 
a westerly creep; and lastly, actually measurable evidences of a Guuniess Deke bAaG Gn aE GOAL WenAecaes. convoy: *** Ugly bop _— Yanks," said one. * Yes, but 
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These two modern instances are not confirmed. 
The ancient Ginkgo-tree, the maidenhair-tree of 200 million 
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‘ Athenia " to the “ Bismarck."”” By George H. Johnston, 
Seas.” With 13 Illustrations (Gollancz; &s. 6d.). *T have 
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You sit on it — it’s part of a rack on which 
a sliding seat fits—often seen on lorries and 
large cars. It’s just another example of how 
Accles & Pollock do their stuff with steel 
tubes until those tubes turn into something 
even more useful than tubes. You could make 
this another way by adding, Subtracting, 
heating, welding and so on, but how much 
quicker, cheaper and better just to say to 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


“THIS IS WHAT WE WANT— MAKE 
IT FROM A STEEL TUBE, PLEASE” 


ISSUED BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE * BIRMINGHAM 
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CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS 


the most 
ownable aeroplane 


in the World ~ 
The Aeroplane, June 221938 





ITH British Service monoplane trainers in the full swing of 

large-scale production, our designers remembered their first 
customer, the private owner, and returned to their blue prints of a 
new and wondrous aéroplane that was calculated to warm the heart 
of the enthusiast at first sight. 

If ever an aeroplane was set to be a best seller it was the Miles 
Monarch. This 
was matched by the supreme ease of handling, the robustness of 
the general design, and the miracle of Miles ‘‘ Glide Control ”’ for 


Its superfine finish gave it a regal splendour. 


slow landing without sensation. It was a three-seat low-wing 


cantilever monoplane, developed from the Miles Whitney Straight 


of 1937, with a Gipsy Major I engine giving a normal cruising FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 | 
London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 


speed of 130 m.p.h. But for the war, the Miles Monarch would 
have gone very far indeed—although more may yet be heard of 
this descendant of a long line of successful light monoplane 
aircraft. 

But there was no room on the production lines for civil 
aeroplanes. More and more Miles Magister primary trainers 


for the rapidly expanding air programme were being demanded 
R.A.F. 


and still more of the now-famous Miles 


Master-fast advanced Monoplane 


for the 


Trainer for the Monoplane Pilots of 
the R.A.F. 
Give generously te 


TheRoyal Air Foroe Benevolent Fund 
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“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particalar tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 














The economy of using 
your electric fire on cool 
evenings is that its heat 
is immediately available 
and instantly discon- 
tinued, Use it ‘only when 
you need warmth — not 
4, moment leilsl ce yb 
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FERRANTI 


Electiic FIRE 


Pape 


RREMEMBER. too, that you can reduce the heat- 

volume of your Ferranti Fire by fitting an 
‘element’ of lower capacity. 
needs repair or a new part. now is the time to get 
for winter. 
will be very scarce, but your Dealer can still get 
spare parts “for renewals. 
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When you see that Trade Mark on 
the cloth or that Label on a finished 
garment you know that here is 
Harris Tweed— 100% pure virgin 
Scottish wool, woven by hand at the 
homes of the Islanders of the Outer 
Hebrides by crofters whose skill 
has grown through generations. 


HAND WOVEN 





There 1s nothing to equal Harris 
Tweed for style, character, distinc- 
tiveness of pattern and colouring or 
for its marvellous wearing qualities. 
It is equally desirable for men’s and 
women’s garments, styles appropri- 
ate to all seasons. Harris Tweed is 
still available in limited quantities. 


Few tobaccos could imspire such praise in a public 
speech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of only 2/44 per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed, in 
packets and tins 





HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 
“ Harris Tweed”’ means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 


incleding Purchase Tax 


ttaviustweed 
Theirefficient serviceis unbeatable. : 
The clean, comfortable shaving of c 
Eclipse Blades (now in the popular 
slotted pattern) amply repays the ve 
persistence needed to obtain them, 
while supplies are limited. PACSIMILE 
Obtainable only from Retaslers. ON THE CLOTN 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


319214 
HARM TWEED 
DF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 











GLASGOW, C.1 


LTD., 


A. GALE & CO., 





EE made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in this publication should not he taken as an indwation that they are necessarily available for export 
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GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








The spirit of the Regiment is based 
on pride in its past achievements 


; ) 
HIGHLAND and intense loyalty to tradition. 
The same character distinguishes 
QUEEN Highland Queen Grand Liqueur, 


wherein are blended choice fine- 


Grand flavoured whiskies which make this 
Lig outstandingly fine product most 


fitting for discerning palates. 











A SCOTCH WHISKY @ 


Cackmaltlurds | MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Your Guarantet- 
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LEN MORAY GLENLIVET, 


Distilleries : MORAYSHIRE & GLENMORANGIE. 





The Queens Royal Regiment (west SURREY) 










TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 


Champion Plugs 


save your money 


“2, Petrol is precious, so Champion 
, JE Plugs are truer money-savers 

than ever if you keep 
them clean and have 
them regularly tested. 
National needs are, 
of course, our first 
consideration, so 
be considerate if 
you have any 
immediate difh- 
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Austin Reed uniform knows that it 


has heen tailored with a thorough 


A unique feature of 


inderstanding of all that she demands spear eee ° ° 

unde ding of all th 1@ demand. Champion Plus culty in getting 
which raises t . es 
efficiency above all your supplies. 


: others, 1s the highly 
from the perfect tailormade, oe 
scientific Siliment 
Seal. Sillment 1s a 


dry powder which 


when compressed 

forms a perfect se , _ 

against troublesome = ) Bn: nid ‘ i q od \ 
Jacket and skirt, to order, 11 gns. leakage common to i SSEee f manatee sf 
including Purchase Tax. Full price ordinary plug y : Lt : ns gee (A \' 
list on application, 4 ae, °§ WLS WU.) he 
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AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 
Women’s Service Branches: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Dep endable than ever 


Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. London Telephone: Regent 6789. CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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